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naming of their infant? 


and gain our eternal gratitude! 
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De You Know Our 


This newly born child, our first effort at a publication, is nameless. 
Purposely so. We want our readers to feel it is their child as well as ours, 
and who doesn't feel that they at least have a right to participate in ihe 


Shall it be just plain Bulletin or Magazine or something fancy and 
“highfallutin"? Let us know. Three friends, Mrs. Dorothy Draper, Mrs. 
Samuel S. Duryee and Mr. Alfred Auerbach, will be a Committee of 
three to choose the best name from those sent in. 
about it. Send us your suggestion—who knows! You may be the winner 
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Think about it. Talk 








S WEE tings 


N THIS FIRST NUMBER of our Bulletin 

| we wish to greet those consignors who 
already know AMERICA HOUSE and 
those whom we hope may soon be 
counted on as new friends. We want to 
tell you a little about the HANDCRAFT 
COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
and our hopes for its future, and in ad- 
dition to bring you news of the work of 
the craft groups who go to make up our 
organization, and we hope this depart- 
ment of our Bulletin will expand and 


prove mutually helpful. We publish let- ° 
ters and articles of real interest from 
well-known Friends of Handcrafts, and 
we take special pride in publishing a 
condensed version of Mr. Holger Cahill’s 
speech given June |7, 1941, before the 
members of the New Hampshire Arts and © 
Crafts in Durham. We hope everyone 
will make a point of reading this speech. 
It says beautifully and clearly what many 
of us have thought and been unable to 
express. 


OUR CREED 


The Handcraft Cooperative League of 
America believes wholeheartedly in the 
value of handcraft programs in every 
community. We believe in them not only 
for the economic help they bring to the 
individual but for those intangible values 
of spirit and culture which through them 
permeate deep into the life of the 
people. 

We believe that the time has come 
when the American people must face the 
fact that they have allowed the mate- 
rialism of the machine age to rob them 
of a great creative heritage. 

We believe that this heritage cannot 
be recaptured by copying the past but 
by adapting the tools and materials of 
the present to new forms in artistic hand 
creations. 

We believe that this can be accom- 





plished only through constant attention 

to design, intelligent marketing, proper 

prices—both wholesale and retail—and 

further education of the public and the | 
producer. 

In addition, we believe that the quality 
of the merchandise must be constantly 
improved and that this is best brought 
about by more active cooperation be- 
tween the artist-designer and the crafts- , 
man and a greater willingness on the part 
of the latter to keep his designs flexible 
to meet the demands of the market. 

We believe in local craft groups and 
local marketing outlets. But we also be- 
lieve that a supplementary National Or- | 
ganization is a vital necessity, that only 
through such an organization can effec- ; 
tive broad measures of education and / 
publicity be accomplished. 
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THEORY PUT INTO PRACTICE 


We realize that by now our readers may 
be saying to themselves—this is all very 
well as theory but how is such theory to be 
put into practice? The League has in mind 
the following program which, with modi- 
fications as the future indicates and as 
finances allow, we hope ultimately to put 
into effect. 


|. Marketing outlets such as AMERICA 
HOUSE in a number of the larger 
key cities of the United States. 


2. The establishment of a buyers’ Mart, 
probably in Chicago, where samples 
of craftsmen's work would be on con- 
stant display, not for retail sale but 
for wholesale orders. Here would be 
held, probably twice a year, special 
exhibits along the line of the Leipsig 
Fairs. We envisage the time when 
such a Mart would supersede the key 
city retail outlets and when these, 
having done their educational duty 
for public and buyer, would gradually 
be discontinued. 

3. Development of a special section de- 
voted to advising any interested per- 
sons forming new craft groups, so 
that the experience of others could 





be passed on through trained or- 
ganizers. 


4. Constant education through different 
channels such as: 

Trailer Museums which would tour 
the rural districts; specialized instruc- 
tors who would be available to groups 
for short or long periods; liaison 
workers who would maintain a know- 
ledge of supply and demand between 
the workers, the local groups and the 
key outlets; a bulletin published at 
regular intervals which would contain 
articles of practical help along varied 
lines; intensive work with educational 
groups, Boards of Education, shop 
teachers and craft schools, so as to 
coordinate craft education with lo- 
cal craft outlets and community life, 
and thus produce a new generation 
of craftsmen to replace the old. 


5. Constant national publicity in news- 
papers and magazines. The fostering 
of craft exhibits in museums and gal- 
leries. 


6. Cooperative buying and selling of ma- 
terials needed by craftsmen. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Now we wish to tell of our accomplish- 
ments to date. In August, 1939, the As- 
sociated Handweavers, Columbia County 
League of Arts and Crafts, Connecticut 
Craftsmen, Maine Guild, New Hampshire 
League of Arts and Crafts, New York 
Society of Craftsmen, Putnam County 
Products, Southern Highlanders and Ver- 
mont Craftsmen sent representatives to 
discuss a mutual organization along na- 
tional lines. We were incorporated in 
August, 1940, as the HANDCRAFT CO.- 
OPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA un- 
der the laws of the State of New York. 
Since then the Handcraft League Crafts- 
men composed of individual craftsmen 
not heretofore affiliated with any group, 
and Opportunity Inc., of Florida, have 
joined us. 

We opened our first outlet in New 
York City the end of October, 1940, 
known as AMERICA HOUSE, situated 





at 7 East 54th Street. Here we have done 
a business which is slowly but surely in- 
creasing every month. Through activities 
in connection with AMERICA HOUSE we 
have given to American crafts constant 
newspaper and magazine publicity. Hun- 
dreds of people have come in to study 
our displays and we have answered many 
inquiries. lesan in increasing numbers are 
hearing about us and becoming impres- 
sed with the possibilities of American 
handmade merchandise. We have pub- 
lished this, our first bulletin. 


We have established an information 
service through which all queries per- 
taining to crafts will be answered. For in- 
stance, we have on file a list of craft 
schools and would be in a position to 
procure partial scholarships by reduction 
in tuition for our craftsmen. In addition, 
as a step towards ultimately procuring 





materials for craftsmen at cost, we have 
made an arrangernent with the Universal 
Handcraft Service, Inc., by which any of 
our craftsmen may receive from us an 
introductory card and through its use re- 





ceive a 10% discount on all purchases. 
This service is, of course, subject to na- 
tional and state laws and, owing to war 
conditions and priorities, prices are sub- 
ject to fluctuations. 


COOPERATION NEEDED 


lf as a craftsman or the head of a 
craft group, you believe in the value of 
the work we are doing, how can you help 
us and incidentally help yourself? 

By sending us your best work, priced 
so as to meet competitive merchandise. 
By answering our letters promptly, so that 
we in turn can answer our customers 
promptly; by keeping us properly sup- 
plied with goods; by thinking of us as 
a complete part of your program and 
not as a place in which to dump things 
in winter you have been unable to sell 
in summer; by keeping us supplied with 


samples of your best things so that buyers 
will be attracted; above all, by realizing 
the pctential possibilities we are offering 
you of an ever-growing market, best 
probably in your dull months. 


Incorporated as a cooperative, our 
profits will return to groups and indivi- 
duals. Our efforts are directed not to 
personal gain but to fostering American 
crafts so that they may play their right- 
ful part in the great American scene. 
It is in this spirit that we ask for your co- 
operation. 


What the Decorator Would Like from Arts and C rafts 


by 


DorotTHY DRAPER 
Decorator, Author, Editor of Good Housekeeping Studio, and, we say it 
with pride, a Director of the Handcraft Cooperative League of America. 


ECORATORS are always on 

the lookout for something new, 

something beautiful that isn't to 
be found in shops carrying ordinary 
commercial products. Arts-and-crafts 
aim to make just such things. Then 
—why is it that decorators haven't 
from the beginning formed arts-and 
crafts’ biggest and most profitable 
market? Why didn't they get to- 
gether long ago to sell all America on 
buying its own indigenous creations? 

I believe there are two main rea- 
sons for our regrettable failure to team 
up for the profit and glory of every- 
body concerned. 

And the first of these reasons is that 
the great majority of arts-and-crafts 
workers have never faced one funda- 
mental fact, nor have decorators bo- 
thered to explain it to them. This fact 
is that, no matter how much the deco- 
rator might want to help, she can't 
persuade a knowledgeable client to ac- 
cept anything, even though it is un- 
deniably lovely in itself, if it doesn't 


conform to the trend of the times. 

By this I do not mean that it must 
necessarily belong to the so-called 
“modern” school in order to meet with 
approval. But I do mean that it ab- 
solutely has to possess the color, the 
scale and the general feeling that 
make it fit into today's interior. 

Let's begin with color, because this 
point is the easiest to explain. Color, 
as used by arts-and-crafts, belongs al- 
most entirely to the antique range— 
faded old rose, beige, soft dusty greens 
and blues. Color, as used by decora- 
tors today, is clear, fresh, bright. And, 
strange to say, these clear, fresh, 
bright colors were the very ones ori- 
ginally used in the “antique” rugs, 
fabrics, and so on, copied by so many 
of today’s craft workers. The trouble 
is that the copies do not follow the 
old-time gamut, but rather that ga- 
mut as changed by time. And the re- 
sult, to modern eyes, is set in the past. 
not the future. 

I know, of course, that it has ab 
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ways been possible for the decorator 
to order any handmade rug or fabric 
in a set of colors she herself supplies. 
But, if the colors in the existing sample 
are “arty rather than smart, it is 
often impossible to place such an or- 
der. Many clients insist on seeing at 
least approximately what they're get- 
ting and haven't the visual imagina- 
tion to realize how lovely the thing 
under consideration would be when 
colors were brought up to date. If the 
sample itself were already in the smart 
color range, most of them could make 
the much less difficult transition from 
one set of smart colors to another set 
that exactly fitted the problem. 


As I see it, then, all that the arts- 
and-crafts worker needs to do about 
color is to get her own eye fixed on 
today’s preferences. She must begin 
to think in a much clearer, brighter, 
fresher color range. 


Such colors aren't hard to find, no 
matter where you live, Mrs. Handi- 
crafters, because nature is full of them. 
When you want a green, just think 
of the vivid green of grass in spring. 
Think of leaves after rain. Think of 
a green pepper right out of your own 
garden. For the rest of the rainbow, 
take cherries or red-cheeked apples— 
lemons— the bluest sky you ever saw 
—the blackest black — the whitest 
white. This last, by the way, is the 
most important color of all in modern 
decoration. Yet you so very seldom 
give it to us. 

Incidentally, I believe you'll have 
far more downright fun working with 
these new young colors than you ever 
did with those sad autumnal tones we 
decorators can't fit into our schemes. 
And isn’t that something to think a- 
bout, in addition to the increased sale- 
ability of your product? 

The same kind of boldness we want 
in colors runs into scale. Those two- 
by-five rugs look like postage stamps 
ina big modern room. Why not make 
a great many more six-by-tens? Why 
not do smaller rugs in squares that can 
be put together to make units as big 
as any interior could possibly take? 

But the size of the rug isn't all— 


there's the scale of the design, too. 
Try giving us big, big cabbage roses 
instead of those meticulous bunches 
of tiny ones. Similarly, if you do hand- 
woven fabrics, think in terms of plaids 
rather than checks, of three-inch 
stripes instead of fine lines that run 
together into a single color when you 
look at them across the room. 


If you make ornaments of wood or 
metal, don't create them in a void but 
think definitely about how and where 
they could be used—and plan accord- 
ingly. If that exquisite pewter bowl 
were mounted on a square black 
wooden block, it might look large and 
important enough i a pair to be 
posed either end of a mantel. If that 
amusing wooden rooster had a brother 
that could be turned to face him, he, 
too, might crow above a fireplace. If 
you made a pair of lamp bases instead 
of just one—and doubled the size— 
they could be placed on end-tables 
flanking a big modern sofa. If those 
brackets were three times as large, 
they could hold white plaster busts. 


Many workers have already caught 
this idea and are making successful 
careers for themselves. But to the 
others I want to say, “So long as you 
yourself have no definite idea of how 
and where your things might be used 
smartly, can you blame the decorator 
if she, too, gets no inspiration from 
them?” 


The right color—the right scale— 
and now we come to the third charac- 
teristic that must be right. And this 
is general feeling. 


Here I'll just have to do the best I 
can, because it's difficult to explain. 
But today’s clients just don't want 
things that are sentimentally pretty— 
or quaint—or deliberately humorous— 
or too elaborately ornamented. They'd 
rather have an eagle than a lamb. 
They'd prefer a group of big shells 
in a big wide shadow box to a little 
delicate spray in a tiny frame. They'd 
take something that looked like the 
first bold blocking out of a horse, 
rather than a carving so finished that 
every hair of his mane and tail was 
put into perfection. Whenever you 








design anything for the decorator’s 
market, always remember that today’s 
general feeling is at once more primi- 
tive and more sophisticated than that 
of even twenty years ago. 

But important as all these details 
of styling are, they form just the first 
of my two reasons why the decorator 
and arts-and-crafts aren't travelling 
in each other's pockets. The second 
reason is quite as important, and here 
it is. We're never sure of delivery on 
time. And if you don't deliver we can't 
make our completion date—and the 
client naturally raises the roof. 





How this difficulty is to be ironed 
out, when you're all such busy people, 
I simply don't know. But ironed out it 
has to be, if we're ever to count on 
you as a regular source of supply. Can 
you think of a way to do it? Please 
try: 
NOTE:—We were so intrigued with Mrs. 
Draper's remarks on color that, with her 
help, we have made up color charts not in 
paints but in materials—color scrap-books they 
might be called. These will be mailed to any- 
one wishing to own one, on the receipt of 
twenty-five cents in money or stamps. Please 
write us your request to America House, 7 
East 54th Street, with your name and address 
clearly indicated. 


Marketing of Handicrafts 


by ALFRED AUERBACH 
Editor of Retailing-Home Furnishings 


Eprror’s Note: —Few people have as great an understanding of the 

intricate problems of pricing and marketing, as well as those of the 

craftsmen, as has Mr. Auerbach. We consider ourselves more than 

fortunate in being able to bring to our readers his constructive 
suggestions and ideas. 


In a sense, the selling problems that 
confront the craftsman today are iden- 
tical with those facing the industrial 
designer. 

Any designer knows that it is not 
sufficient to develop a fine or beauti- 
ful design; it must also be a design 
that will sell the product for the ma- 
nufacturer. That is a double-edged 
challenge of industrial design: to re- 
concile the aesthetic with the market's 
inhibitions, prejudices and whims. 

A craftsman who would have his 
expressions sold on a broader scale 
than merely in his immediate com- 
munity faces this identical challenge. 
It is not enough to produce crafts that 
are satisfying to one's sense of beauty; 
it is also imperative that they carry 
a broad sales appeal. 

How can one know what will sell 
and what will not sell? 

To do this it becomes necessary to 
keep an eye continuously cocked on 
the whole panorama of merchandise 
being offered to the American public 
with which these crafts have to be 


used. Thus, if we are speaking of 
home furnishings, for example, a bit 
of pottery, or some silver or metalware 
would have to be related sympatheti- 
cally in line and in scale and in color 
with other home furnishings that are 
at the moment enjoying favor in the 
retail marts. That is to say, furniture, 
draperies, wallpapers, lamps—all of 
these would influence the purchaser in 
buying or in rejecting crafted wares 
offered her in these same stores. 
Now this isn’t half as difficult or 
as confusing as it may sound. The 
sales of home furnishings in this coun- 
try have for some years broken them- 
selves down into three broad cate- 
eee Early American, 18th Century 
nglish Georgian or American 
Georgian, and modern. This does not 
mean that the craftsman must indulge 
in archaeological filching and produce 
many expressions that are copies of 
those of the past. It is wise, however, 
to realize that these three types of 
ensembles constitute the basic selling 
types in the United States today; and 














to develop craft expressions which, 
while thoroughly individual and con- 
temporary, nevertheless can find a 
ready place for themselves in the ty- 
pical American home of today. 


There is, of course, a continuous 
flux of color cycles in home furnish- 
ings and in apparel. In fact, the two 
fields are generally right in step in the 
colors they are promoting. Color 
changes are somewhat more volatile 
than changes in design or in scale. 
However, the changes are not abrupt; 
one cycle will come in slowly while 
another is at its peak or is just begin- 
ning to wane. Thus there is this con- 
tinuous overlapping, with a new group 
of colors coming along slowly while 
another one is still in full stride. A 
cycle may be with us from two to five 
years, so that there is really no need 
to be startled or uneasy about an 
overfrequent change in colors. The 
best way to keep in touch with color 
developments, by the way, is to scru- 
tinize the yard goods offerings of a 
good department store, either in the 
dress fabrics department or in the 
drapery department. 


In addition to keeping in mind that 
his crafts must ensemble and relate 
sympathetically to other home fur- 
nishings being offered Mrs. Consumer, 
the craftsman must also watch price 
brackets. It so happens that the Ame- 
rican public enters a market and buys 
actively at certain fixed levels. When 
the product falls in beween one of 
these fixed levels, its sales suffer con- 
siderably. A very obvious example 
would be the $5 or $10 gifts during 
the Christmas season, which have a 
much readier appeal than gifts selling 
at $6.95 or $12, for example. There 
is a well-known instance of an item 
selling for $1.10, of which a large de- 
partment store felt it would sell infi- 
nitely more if it could be produced for 
a little under a dollar; on working 
with the manufacturers, they were 
able to get it down to 94 cents, retail, 
and found their sales jumping up 
800 per cent within two weeks! 


It is not possible within the scope 
of this article to designate just what 








the most active price brackets are in 
the various craft fields, but they are 
easily ascertainable, again by obser- 
vation in a good department store or 
gift store, or by conversation with the 
manager. It will generally be found 
that the $1, $5, or $10, levels are very 
active. 


It is also important in developing 
crafts to fit into these price brackets 
to realize that the average retail store 
needs a markup of 50 per cent on the 
selling price. Thus, if a craftsman 
marks it at $1, it reaches Mrs. Con- 
sumer at $2. One cannot overempha- 
size how important it is to try to chan- 
nel your output into these established 
levels. 


If the American craftsman keeps 
in view the taste and fashion prefer- 
ences of the moment, and if_he prices 
his ware to conform with market prac- 
tice, he faces an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity today. Although the crafts in 
America have shown an astonishing 
virility when one considers how little 
sustained encouragement they have 
had from the government or from 
large distribution agencies, neverthe- 
less they have never realized their full 
potential in this country. We have an- 
nually imported millions of dollars 
worth of hand-made things. The ma- 
jority of these have come from Eu- 
rope. It was a fixed habit for depart- 
ment store buyers of china and glass 
and lamps and pottery, for instance, 
to go abroad annually. Some seven or 
eight countries in Western and Cen- 
tral Europe were large sources of sup- 
ply. Just before the war broke out, 
Sweden and Italy and Czechoslovakia 
were particularly prominent sources of 
supply, but one couldn't overlook 
France, for that matter, nor Denmark 
nor Austria. All this is now gone and 
the American craftsman has it within 
his power to demonstrate that he can 
permanently supplant these sources 
of supply. He can do this, however, 
only if he is as good a business man as 
his confreres across the ocean have 
been.They have alway understood the 
marketing problems that confronted 


buyers from large stores and have al- 
ways shown a readiness to work with 
them in developing designs that fitted 
in with the current market's mood; and 


they have also understood how vital it 
is to price crafts intelligently. It is up 
to the American craftsman to show 
that he can do the same. 


* 


Angora Wool Raising in Vermont 


With each issue we hope to have one prac 
tical article on some little-known angle of 
crafts. Here's our first one on rabbits, contri- 
buted by Mrs. Marjorie Johnson of Plainfield, 
Vermont. It shows much study and is most 
fascinating. Can't you visualize dozens of 
baby rabbits hopping all around you as you 





work! Thank you, Mrs. Johnson. 


Vermont has long been known for 
the number and quality of its dairy 
cows. But someday it may be even 
more famous for its rabbits. Not for 
the wild rabbit, though these are part 
of its small game population, nor even 
the rabbit grown domestically for 
meat, but for the Angora Rabbits with 
long glistening white fur, pink ears 
and ruby eyes that make them look 
exactly like illustrations from a chil- 
dren's book. 

We went up the long hill from the 
Connecticut River to the beautiful hill- 
top village of Thetford Hill to The 
Weaver's Cottage, home of the Thet- 
ford Handicrafts, where Dr. and Mrs. 
Hubert Fowle live. With the Fowles 
live an assortment of beautiful “red” 
Persian cats and white Angora rab- 
bits. The activities of the Fowle men- 
age are so varied and so interesting 


tion of their droppings are good cri- 
teria as to their health. To know what 
to do at once when they vary from 
the normal is quite essential—and 
such things are best learned with a 
small herd.” 

“Is there much profit?” “Each rab- 
bit should cost about $1.00 a year to 
feed and the clip should be worth 
$5.00. Rabbit wool is a crop and like 
any other crop it must be cared for 
during growth and harvested at the 
right time—else its value is apt to be 
lost. If the rabbits are not groomed 
adequately and the clipping is not 
done on time, the result may be a 
matted crop that bring much less and 
is far, far harder to clip. 

It is hard to leave the Fowles and 
the delightful bunnies but we do, final- 
ly, after admiring the doctor's rowan 
—or second cutting—of clover hay 
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that it is hard to stay on the subject. for rabbit feed. 
Once in the woodshed where the rab- “She said they got exercise pulling 
bits have very clean, comfortable the hay out of the rack. Said it was 
quarters come questions after the in- a health measure.” 
evitable exclamations of admiration. “Oh, mom, can't we have some?” 
“What do you feed them?” “Water, The second visit takes us to Clara . 
hay, and mash and a lettuce leaf." The Mae Hemenway’s rabbitry near Man- : 
doctor interrupts—‘I should like to chester, Vermont, where the sign of 1 
stress this—every beginner should a rabbit with a tall hat bows you down J 
start on a small scale, so as to learn’ the driveway to the rambling house 3 
the ropes gradually and thoroughly by the pond. Miss Hemenway was 4 be 
without involving the possible loss of teacher, and is now growing wool on e 
a large number of rabbits through in- Angora rabbits. “Both forms of wool sl 
experience. For instance, the appetites gathering and each rabbit, like each : 


of the rabbits and the size and condi- 


child, is a personality,” she explains. 
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Started in 1939 her industry now 
is well known as Wailillii Angoras— 
more questions are asked and more 
answers given: 

“Why do they have tattoo marks 
in their ears?” 

“That is the key to its pedigree. 
And each one has a name too. An ac- 
curate record is kept of the ancestors 
of every rabbit for at least three gen- 
erations.” 

“The most important thing,” said 
Miss Hemenway, “is to keep them 
very clean. Due to the value of its 
coat each one is kept in an individual 
patch with wire floor.” 

At one end of each patch is a rack 
for hay or rowan, which with plenty 
of water is always available. Standard 
feedings are made in the morning and 
evening with oats and a special mash 
supplemented by various greens such 
as dandelion, plantain, lettuce and 
carrots in season. However, this must 
be carefully regulated as such feed as 
cabbage, peapods, etc., so avidly eaten 
by the cotton-tail is fatal to the An- 
gora rabbit. Each doe has three or 
four litters a year with an average 
of five bunnies per litter. These babies 
are born in a nest box (which is fre- 
quently a mail mag) placed in her 
patch ten days before. The doe has 
an ample supply of straw at this time 
from which she makes her nest, care- 
fully lined with wool pulled from her 
own body. During cold weather more 
wool will be pulled and the babies cov- 
ered with the safest and warmest blan- 
ket possible. As with a great many 
other animals the rabbit is best let 
alone and kept quiet at this time. Her 
first reaction if alarmed is to kill and 
dispose of the litter. 

When the baby bunnies are 6 or 
8 weeks old they have a home of their 
own and receive their first clipping. 
This baby clip is always classed as 
3rd grade regardless of length. Every 
3 or 4 months thereafter, where the 
wool is 2!4 to 3 inches long, they sit 
on a stool and passively take this 
shearing at the hands of the clipper. 

is clipping is done with barber 
shears and for the first two grades is 
kept in locks for later use. The other 
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three grades consist of clean groom- 
ings, clean mats and soiled wool. 

In any business, disposal of the ma- 
terial produced is an economic neces- 
sity. In this respect every ounce of 
Angora from the best to the worst is 
saleable at profitable prices. The pres- 
ent production of wool does not meet 
the demand. 

The fact which Miss Hemenway 
stresses is that you don't have to kill 
the rabbit to get the fur. Many of 
them live for 10 years and continue 
to yield good wool. 

he product is eight times warmer 
than sheep's wool but unlike the lat- 
ter requires no treatment before spin- 
ning. From the best grades can be 
produced a handspun yarn guaran- 
teed not to shed. Sometimes it is 
blended by special machinery with 
fine sheep's wool in varying percent- 
ages and knit or woven into various 
beautiful and colorful garments. 

Regretfully we take sane of Miss 
Hemenway and the rabbits in order to 
get in a call on Mrs. Elizabeth Thor- 
sen, in the mountains at Wilmington. 
She is a very enthusiastic ‘Rabbit 
Woman.” We are growing more and 
more enthusiastic, too. 

“Yes,” says Mrs. Thorsen, ‘we are 
always asked how Angora wool is 
used. It has so many more uses than 
is generally known. It is used in the 
cloth made to cover airplane wings 
because of its lighter weight in 
combination with its greater tensile 
strength as compared to other fibers.” 

Mrs. Thorsen hands us a strand 
and asks us to pull and break it. We 
can’t. Mrs. Thorsen smiles, “I have 
not yet seen one strand break. Para- 
chutes have Angora wool in their cloth 
for the same reason. And, of course, 
most of us know that almost all fine 
yarns and good felts are “stepped up” 
with Angora wool added to that of 
sheep.” 

Our last visit is nearer home when 
we call on Miss Eva Talbot of Mid- 
dlesex. Miss Talbot has a small spin- 
ning wheel imported from England 
as was all the original Angora stock 
(Angoras were an established breed 
in France in the 18th Century from 











whence they went to England.) Miss 
Talbot is kind enough to demonstrate 
her wheel and her spinning technique. 
Bunny sits placidly by and she plucks 
and spins without scissors or other 
paraphernalia. 


Most Angora fanciers, however, are 
content to send their raw wool to Mr. 
Sutcliffe of Richford, Vermont, for- 
merly of Abercorn, P. W. Some of 
them then purchase yarn from him 
and carry on a knitting industry on 
the side. 


A letter from Mr. Sutcliffe explains 
that his firm “The Angoras of Aber- 
corn Co.” employs knitters throughout 
Vermont as well as in Quebec and 
handweavers for dress, suit, skirt and 
tie lengths. 

“We grow and purchase consider- 
able raw Angora wool in Vermont and 
in some other parts of the U.S. ... 
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We ourselves control over 3000 An- 
goras. Our work is entirely by hand 
except the machine spinning of com- 
mercial yarns. These are required in 
too large a quantity to turn out by 
hand.” 

An extremely important part of 
the A..gora industry is the Federation 
of American Angora Breeders. They 
give help to the breeders on the care 
of the animals and take care of all 
marketing. If each individual breeder 
tried to dispose of his clip an impos- 
sible state of confusion would arise. 
The Federation feeds the wool into 
different mills, always keeping the 
price as stable as possible. 

A new and charming industry, | 
think, and the first time I ever heard 
of that adjective with that word. ‘Get 
ready, children, we're going to get 
some Angora rabbits and go into bus- 
iness, too.” 
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This department will be devoted from now on to hard facts, arguments 


and new ideas. 


For this first issue we have asked one of our affiliated groups to tell 
us something about themselves, their life histories, their future plans. We 
stretch from Maine to Florida and we don't know how the “other feller" 
does it. These accounts will help us to understand. Then perhaps for the 
next issue we'll have questions to ask, suggestions to make, or even 
criticism to air. It will be your "soap box". We hope you will use it and 
that your voice will be loud and strong. 





The Associated Handweavers 


In May, 1936, eleven handweavers Pennsylvania; Publicity, Miss Adeline 
held an all-day conference at the home _F. Bennett, Asbury Park, New Jersey; 
of Mr. and Mrs. D. A. Davenport in Sales and Promotion, Mrs. James Ball, 
New Hope, Pennsylvania. Such was Morristown, New Jersey; America 
the informal beginning of The Asso- House, Mrs. T. C. F. Shirley. 
ciated Handweavers, an organization The meetings for 1941-42 are as 
now holding an all-day meeting six follows: 
times a year in the home of one of the JuLy 22, at the home of Mrs. H. A. 


members. The morning is generally Corbett, in Lavalette, N. J. The pro- 
devoted to committee meetings and in- ram was devoted to “Swedish 
formal visiting; at noon, a box lunch is Fienteinwen Textiles." Members 
served; in the afternoon, the business brought books on the subject and 
meeting is held, followed by an inter- pieces of Swedish handweaving for 
esting program of some kind. an exhibit. After swimming, lunch, 

The membership, limited to fifty, is and much informal visiting, Mrs. 
open only to those professionally in- George Schobinger, a member from 
terested in handweaving, and includes Swarthmore, spoke on the subject 
members from New Jersey, New York, and told of her weaving experience 
and Pennsylvania. in Sweden. 


The officers and chairmen of stand- SEPTEMBER 29, at the homes of Mrs. 
ing committees are: President, Mrs. Waldo B. Davison and Mrs. George 
T. C. F. Shirley, Summit, New Jersey: Achobinger, of Swarthmore, Pa. 


Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Harry A. After lunch, the Association ad- 
Corbett, Leonia and Lavalette, N. J.; journed to the Philadelphia Mu- 
Membership, Mrs. W. F. Humphrey, seum to view an exhibit of Cover- 
Morris Plains, New Jersey; Program, lets and hear a talk by Mrs. Horner 
Mrs. Waldo B. Davison, Swarthmore, of the Museum. 


Pennsylvania; Budget, Miss Louise NovemBER 11, Guest Meeting at the 
Mehegan, Asbury Park, New Jersey: home of Mrs. T. C. F. Shirley in 
Supplies and Books, Miss Kathryn Summit, N. J. Speaker: Mrs. Na- 
Wellman, Philadelphia, Pa.; Looms, man Keyser of Plymouth, Pa., on 
Mr. D. A. Davenport, New Hope, old Dutch Crafts. 
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JANUARY 13, at the home of Mrs. La- 
mar Crosby in Philadelphia, fol- 
lowed by a visit to “The Institute’’ 
to see the handweaving in the de- 
partment of occupational therapy 


directed by Miss Kathryn Wellman. 


Marcu 9, at the Studio of the Hilltop 
Weavers in Montclair, N. J. Mrs. 
H. M. Stuart, hostess. Members 
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will bring to this meeting samples 
of their work for an exhibit as Mrs. 
Stuart's studio “The Loft” is parti- 
cularly adapted for this kind of 
meeting. 


May 11, Annual Meeting at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Forrest Crooks 
in Solebury, Pennsylvania. Speaker 
not selected. 


Columbia County League for Arts and Crafts 


Started in 1936, the Columbia 
League for Arts and Crafts is, as its 
name implies, an organization devoted 
to fostering crafts among the people 
of the County. It has been found that 
many of the old time crafts, such as 
basket making, were fast being forgot- 
ten, and an attempt to revive them has 
been made. Hampered by a lack of 
funds there has been no attempt made 
at teaching, but advice and council 
and some attempt at styling and de- 
signing have been given to the hun- 
dred or more craftsmen belonging to 
the group. These are scattered 
throughout the rather large County. 


There is no regular marketing out- 
let in the County but periodic sales 
are held in various localities. The ar- 
ticles made are somewhat limited— 
rugs, needlework of many kinds, and 
baskets being the most usual, though 


there are a few master craftsmen who 
do finer work. 


The League itself consists of about 
fifty interested people, some of them 
craftsmen and some not, whose $1.00 
a year dues go to support the activ- 
ities. A 20% mark-up is charged on 
all goods sold through the efforts of 
the League. In addition to the regular 
sales, goods are consigned to The 
Putnam County Products Shop in 
Mahopac and to America House in 
New York. This year the League is 
staging a week's exhibit and sale for 
National Art Week, which will be 


held in some store in Hudson. 


The affairs of the League are man- 
aged by a Board of Directors of four- 
teen, with Mr. J. Leith as Chairman, 
Mrs. Cora Amrhein, Vice-Chairman, 
Mrs. George Feltner, Secretary, and 
Miss Adaline Beekman, Treasurer. 


Connecticut Society of Craftsmen 


The Connecticut Craftsmen organ- 
ized five years ago and have been 
continually active in the promotion of 
craft activities ever since. They have 
two forms of membership—active 
members, all producing craftsmen, 


who pay dues of $1.50 a year, and 
supporting members who pay dues of 
from $2.00 up. There are approxima- 
tely one hundred and twenty-five ac- 





tive and two hundred and fifty sup- 
porting members. 


No permanent marketing outlet is 
maintained but every summer a large 
sale is held in a different part of the 
State. In addition, occasional sales are 
held from time to time such as the 
three held during National Art Week 
in 1941. 
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Handcra ift League Craftsmen 


The Handcraft League Craftsmen 
was formed as “An Association for 
the purpose of uniting independent 
craftsmen and handworkers through- 
out the United States and affording 
them means for improving their pro- 
duce and increasing their output; and, 
for the further purpose of providing 
for such independent craftsmen and 
handworkers a means of marketing 
their products through AMERICA 
HOUSE, the store operated by the 
Handcraft Cooperative League of 
America, Inc.” 

So state the by-laws. Started to 
meet a real demand at the time of the 
opening of America House, many 
craftsmen have become members, over 
150 during the past year. Such a 
group was nesessary as the legal or- 
ganization of the Handcraft Coope- 
rative League of America permitted 
only craftsmen already members of a 
craft group to sell through America 
House. Members come from many 


States and do many varied types of 
work. No teaching and no group ac- 
tivities are undertaken, its function is 
purely one of convenience to those in- 
dividuals wishing to sell through Am- 
erica House. 


Each applicant for membership pays 
an initiation fee of $2.00, which fee 
is used by the Association to purchase 
one share of stock in the Handcraft 
Cooperative League of America and 
such share is held in the name of the 
President. In addition each member 
pays $1.00 a year dues. The manage- 
ment of the group is in the hands of 
an Executive Council of from three to 
five persons whose members are ap- 
pointed and can be removed by the 
Board of Directors of the Handcraft 
Cooperative League of America. The 
present Council consists of Maginel 
Wright Barney, President; Frances 
Miller, Secretary-Treasurer; and Clif- 
ton Smith. 


Maine Craft Guild 


The Maine Craft Guild is a very 
young organization in so far as its 
name goes, although its roots extend 
back about ten years. The Maine 
Craft Guild was organized February 
20, 1939, with Mr. Ralph W. Haskell 
as State Supervisor of Craft under the 
Depatrment of Education. The Guild 
is an independent, state-wide organ- 
ization of men and women engaged in 
the making and marketing of Maine 
handicraft. 


Membership in the Guild is open 
to anyone interested in its aims and 
objectives. The annual dues of twen- 
ty-five cents have purposely been kept 
at a minimum so that any interested 
person can afford to join and thus es- 
_ a strong state-wide organiza- 

n. 
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The objects of the Guild are: 


a. To foster the economic deve- 
lopment of Maine Crafts. 


b. To co-operate in the develop- 
ment and marketing of the 
products of the members. 


c. To develop and utilize Maine 
materials. 


d. To assist in maintaining sal- 
able standards of craft pro- 
ducts. 


e. To provide an opportunity for 
exchange of ideas among the 
members. 


Guild members have the privilege 
of using the Maine Craft Guild seal 
of approval on handicraft that has met 
the requirements of its jury of stand- 
ards in regard to originality of de- 
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sign, workmanship, materials and 
price range. 

Members share in the exchange of 
ideas among craft workers through 
several mediums, foremost among 
these are: Craft classes, Maine Craft 
Guild program given annually at the 
University of Maine during Farm and 
Home week, the Buyers Fair spon- 
sored annually by the Guild, and by 
subscribing to “The Maine Crafts- 
man.” the official publication of the 
Maine Craft Guild, published quart- 
erly. The first issue appeared in 
March, 1941. 

During the winter of 1941-42, for- 


ty-seven craft classes with an enroll- 
ment of five hundred students were in 
session in twenty-one different Maine 
communities under the supervision of 
the Home Industry branch of the Vo- 
cational Division, State Department of 
Education. This is the largest number 
since the inception of the craft move- 
ment in Maine. 


Mrs. Rena B. Bowles of Bangor is 
President of the Guild, and is assisted 
by Mr. Ralph Haskell as Secretary- 

reasurer and an executive committee 
of seven representing different sec- 
tions of the State. 


The New Hampshire League of Arts and Crafts 


The New Hampshire League of 
Arts and Crafts has as its purpose 
the promotion of a higher standard in 
crafts and the establishing of outlets 
through. which the output of crafts- 
men can be marketed. 

Established as a result of the great 
interest and real leadership of Mrs. 
Randolph Coolidge of Center Sand- 
wich, New Hampshire, the League is 
now sponsored by the Commission of 
Arts and Crafts for the State, a com- 
mission appointed by Ex-Governor 
Winant. Through the efforts of the 
League much has been accomplished; 
crafts have been taught, groups es- 
tablished and experimental work has 
been done. The League maintains a 
number of shops in different parts of 
the State, some operated all year and 
some only in summer. In addition, a 
great craft Fair is held every August, 


in a different place. So great is the 
present reputation of this Fair with 
visitors to the State that the attend- 
ance in August of his year broke all 
records. 


A new shop known as the Craft 
House has just been opened at Fran- 
conia in the old, remodeled railway 
station. Situated in the heart of the 
mountain and ski section, it should 
do a flourishing business. 


The main shop and office is at Con- 
cord, New Hampshire. Mr. David 
Campbell is Director, and the affairs 
of the League and its almost two thou- 
sand members are managed by a 
Board of interested Directors. The 
League receives financial help from the 
State for its promotional and edu- 
cational work but the shops them- 
selves are self-supporting. 


News from Vermont Craftsmen 


The most outstanding occurence of 
the year in the development of hand- 
crafts in Vermont was the establish- 
ment of the Vermont Arts and Crafts 
Service under the State Department 
of Education. This was made possible 


through an appropriation made by the 
State Legislature in April, 1941. A 
director, Miss Rebecca Gallagher. 
whose headquarters will be in Mont- 
pelier, has been appointed to carry out 
the program formulated by an ad- 
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visory commission for the develop- 
ment and promotion of arts and wore 
in the State. 

The Arts and Crafts Service will 
act in close cooperation with other 
craft groups in the State and especial- 
ly with the long-established Society 
of Vermont Craftsmen. Such coope- 
ration will make possible many of the 
dreams of those interested in Vermont 
craft development, such as a clearing 
house for information, raised stand- 
ards of production, and securing more 
outlets for the sale of Vermont made 
products. 

Miss Gallagher did not assume her 
duties until Tectees Ist and has 
as yet little to report. 

he Vermont Craftsmen cooperat- 
ed with thirteen other State organ- 





izations in promoting the Tenth An- 
nual Vermont Folk Festival held at 
Goddard College in Plainfield Aug- 
ust 11-16. One of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the Festival was the Craft 
Fair, where hand-made things from 
all over the State were shown and 
sold. The Fair was held in a made- 
over barn, gaily painted for the occa- 
sion by a Vermont craftsman, and 
was both lovely to see and financially 
successful. It seemed most appropriate 
to have craft products made by Ver- 
mont men and women exhibited and 
sold during a week crowded with 
such activities as Vermont Folk Cook- 
ing, Folk Dancing, Contest of Old 
Time Dance Callers and Orchestras, 
Folk Drama and Vermont Folk 
Songs. 


New York Society of Craftsmen 


The purpose of the New York So- 
ciety of Craftsmen is to promote the 
interests of craftsmen and to foster 
the creation of work of a high stand- 
ard of design and execution. 


The Society is composed of pro- 
fessional craftsmen and non-profes- 
sionals interested in the crafts. The 
policies are determined by the officers 
and board of directors working in con- 
junction with the will of the member- 
ship as expressed at the general meet- 
ings, with special activities delegated 
to various committees chosen from the 
general membership. 


A general meeting is held each 
month, October through June. The 
various committees meet as often as 
the chairman considers necessary for 
the accomplishment of their work, ex- 
cept the executive committee and jury, 
which meet once a month. 

Plans For Tus SEASON— 

Our first general meeting will be a 
forum. The president will conduct the 
usual business meeting and then turn 
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the forum over to Leo Lentelli, the 
sculptor, who will lead the discussion 
on “The Problems of the Craftsmen 
Today.” 


The Program Committee plans to 
continue the forums with open discus- 
sion at the general meetings, and sem- 
inars apart from the general meetings. 
Each seminar will be specialized dis- 
cussion presided over by an outstand- 
ing craftsman. All crafts represented 
in our membership will be considered. 


Shirley Silbert, one of our members, 
is compiling a complete index of our 
membership. In addition to informa- 
tion already on file, this will include 
the craftsman’s interest in retail or 
wholesale merchandising of his work, 
duplication of orders, his writing, 
teaching and lecturing experience, etc. 


We will be able to furnish some 
very interesting facts about our mem- 
bers and their work as a result of this 
survey. Upon completion, a copy of 
the index will be sent to Miss Wright 
for use at America House. 
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Opportunity, Inc. 


Opportunity, Inc., has_ recently 
opened its newly completed building 
in Riviera, Florida, where Riviera 
Cra/ts—a successful experiment in co- 
operative self-help, is housed. 

This attractive British-Colonial 
structure, the organization which 
made it possible, and the busy women 
who come here to work at their crafts, 
represent the adventure of creating 
a real business from native talent and 
supplying the community of Riviera 
with new life and hope. 

Through the able leadership of Op- 
portunity, Inc.—whose avowed pur- 
pose is ‘to help others to help them- 
selves'’—the complicated task of put- 
ting crafts on a business basis has 
been achieved. Instruction in design 
and color has been given, articles have 
been standardized, and market out- 
lets have been found both inside and 
outside the State. 

The Riviera women who work at 
these crafts and profit through their 
sale are part of a small fishing com- 
munity on the the inlet which in days 
gone by, before this project was start- 
ed, had often suffered from privation 
and discouragement when the fishing 
season was poor and times were hard. 
Their native talents, now trained and 
developed toward commercial pro- 
ductivity, began with the weaving of 
cocoanut fronds and palmetto palms 


into simple articles for themselves. 
This type of weaving is now used for 
making heach-bags, table-mats, poc- 
ket-books and sport hats, which all 
find a ready market. Recently a re- 
liable method of dyeing the palmetto 
was discovered and will greatly en- 
hance the beauty of this work. 

Many decorative articles are made 
from shells and fish-scales, including 
ornamental trees, flowers and neck- 
laces, and much of the material for 
this work is found on the Florida 
beaches or brought in by the men with 
the week's “catch.” 

Along with the development of 
crafts the human problems of this 
community have been studied and a 
clinic, nursery school and recreation 
program are now functioning. 

A sales shop for the Riviera Crafts 
is located at 5 via Mizner in Palm 
Beach and in the summer when the 
shop is closed, Miss Marjorie Pinder, 
who runs it, handles orders from Box 
224, Riviera, Florida. 


OFFICERS OF Opportunity, INc. 
President...._..Mrs. Oscar W. Johnson 
Vice-Pres......... Mrs. Norman Sheffers 
Secretary.......Miss Madeleine Henry 
Treasurer.__.Mrs. Lester W. Geisler 


Co-Directors of Crafts 
Miss Ethel McCullough 
Mrs. George C. Van Dusen 


Putnam County Products 


The organization of Putnam Coun- 
ty Products resulted from a very 
simple conception. In a small rural 
area like Putnam County, located as 
it is near a great city ond tenuate 
adjoining more thickly settled subur- 
ban areas, there seemed no reason 
why many people in the community 
should not be able materially to in- 
crease their incomes through the pro- 
duction of hand-made articles, gar- 
den produce or farm products, if pro- 
per marketing facilities were provided. 

With this in mind Putnam County 


Products was incorporated in the 
spring of 1936 and opened its first 
shop in Carmel in May with thirteen 
consignors. Since that time over two 
hundred people have used our market- 
ing facilities, first in our Carmel Shop 
and for the past two years in our Shop 
on Route 6 in Lake Mahopac. Here 
we are housed in a new and modern 
building, which holds both our shop 
and offices and the Wooden Bowl, a 
Tea Room operated since 1937 in con- 
nection with our shop. Outside we 
have a lovely little enclosed garden 
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with shaded tables for our patrons. 

We are a non-profit organization, 
managed by a Board of Directors of 
eleven, the officers of which are: 
Chairman of the Board, Mr. Edward 
oyce; President, Mrs. Vanderbilt 
Webb: Secretary, Mrs. Montgomery 
B. Angell; and Teomente, Mr. Harold 
Storm. The Directors are, nad sg 
Cutler, Mrs. Frank Baluffi. Mrs. Sam- 
uel S. Duryee, Mrs. Charles Wilson, 
Mr. George Perkins, Mrs. Wm. S. 
Ladd, Mr. Allen Gilbert, and Mr. 
Hamilton F. Townsend. 

A number of marketing experiments 
have been tried, such as special sales 
at local fairs or entertainments, 
Christmas Sales in private homes in 
New York, booths at the Flower 
Shows, and for one winter a small 
New York Shop. At none of these 
did our profits pay our expenses and 
we are now operating our Shop in 
Mahopac much more successfully with 
a small staff, from the middle of May 
till the middle of October. In addition 
we hold two Christmas Sales in dif- 
ferent parts of the County. We are 
therefore very grateful for the oppor- 
tunity given us of a winter outlet 
through America House. We have 
done some teaching and much sug- 
gesting as to the use of materials and 
color and design. As a result the qua- 
lity of our goods has risen steadily. 
We feel strongly that we should work 


constructively with the younger crafts- 
men and the school children, and with 
this in mind we held a competition 
in September for the best work done 
by children up to 16 years and from 
16 to 21. Our entries were small but 
it was a beginning in the right direc- 
tion and we are already planning an- 
other contest for next spring. We are 
trying to interest the school principals 
and shop teachers in our work so that 
there may be closer cooperation be- 
ween us. Our original idea had been 
to sell farm produce as well as hand- 
made work, but this we have given up. 
We do, however, continue the sale 
of home-made jams and jellies. 

All craftsmen for whom we sell pay 
membership dues of $1.00 a year and 
our mark-up has been raised from 
25% to 33-1/3%. When possible we 
buy our merchandise outright, other- 
wise all of our things are consigned. 
We do buy for resale things from 
other craft groups, a practice which 
we find very satisfactory. It provides 
a constant variety in the shop, helps 
our sales, and shows our own people 
what other carftsmen are doing. 

There are two problems which in- 
terest us, that of the feasibility of the 
use of imposed design and the ques- 
tion of school cooperation. We hope 
that in the next issue of this magazine 
some other group will tell us of its ex- 
periences along these lines. 


The Southern Highlanders, Inc. --- Handicrafts 


610 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Southern Highlanders, Inc., now al- 
most seven years old, is a producers’ 
cooperative, marketing crafts at both 
retail and wholesale, for some 2500 
craftsmen scattered among some 1500 
communities throughout nine southern 
States. 

The members range all the way 
from individual craftsmen, through 
small cooperative groups of individu- 
als, to larger organized work-shops 
and well-known educational institu- 
tions, such as Berea College and the 
John C. Campbell Folk School. 


Not only do the Southern High- 
landers offer reproductions of the finer 
old designs, but we are constantly cre- 
ating new ones that fit into the mod- 
ern scheme of living. All are the kind 
of article that is enhanced by being 
made by hand. 

Articles marketed include all types 
of weaving, hooking, metal-work, 
woodwork, glass, china, pottery. 

We have two retail shops, at Nor- 
ris Dam and in Rockefeller Center. 
Wholesaling is carried on at 225 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. 











“ RAFTSMAN" is a much discussed word—one which should be 

properly defined and understood by all. Does it mean an attitude 
of mind, an ability in the use of one's hands, or a deeper creative capacity? 
Some time ago Mr. Bach wrote an article in the American Magazine of 
Art, in which he gave his definition. Pertinent excerpts from that article 
have formed the basis of the paragraphs which follow, and are printed 
here with permission of that publication. 

How many of our readers agree with him? How many disagree? 
Won't you write us your definition for our next issue? Do it now, while 
the subject is still uppermost in your mind. Progress comes from an inter- 
change of ideas, intellectual disagreement and frank discussion. We count 


on hearing from you. 

















What Is A Craftsman? 


by RicHarp F. Bach 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


In the arts, as in other pursuits of 
life, the ordinary terms of daily use 
suffer constant change of meaning. 
When at last the change becomes 
patent to all, many of us are surprised, 
and not a few refuse to accept the 
newer meaning. So it is with the term 
“craftsman.” We are accustomed to 
think of a craftsman as one who unites 
in himself ability in both design and 
execution. Too readily do we ignore 
the means used by the craftsman to 
make his products, the quick assump- 
tion being that he makes things “by 
hand,” perhaps with the help of simple 
tools which are held in the hand. 


Does the potter make his slip by 
hand, for instance? If he does, he 
wastes his time and wilfully raises 
the price of his product, thus harming 
the cause of craftsmanship. The 


craftsman potter's balling mill is pure- 
ly mechanical, its use is merely an 
aid in producing a work of craftsman- 
ship. The craftsman of old had no 
such contrivance, and it is in these 
simple mechanical expedients we begin 
to see the differentiation between the 
old and the new. 


If a craftsman uses such a machine, 
is he the less a craftsman? The use of 
new machines may be carried into all 
the crafts. Every metal tool used is 
produced by machine. Does this mean 
there are no longer craftsmen in the 
old sense? And why should there be? 
There is no progress in a stalemate. 
Crafstmen must play the game in the 
modern sense, taking advantage of 
every modern convenience that will 
free their minds, yes, and their hands, 
from humdrum routine and give time 








and space for design. The one con- 
trolling thought remains—the crafts- 
man must unite in himself the ability 
both to design and to produce; from 
beginning to end the whole process 
must be within his power. 


Now many a craftsman of old gained 

a popularity which made it impossible 
for him to turn out the pieces called 
for by his trade. As this grew he ad- 
ded assistants to his staff, till finally 
he had a large shop. Thinking out his 
problem, he saw the advantage of 
assigning to these helpers the kind 
of work for which they seemed best 
fitted. The result was a smooth-run- 
ning shop, manned by specialists, 
turning out material more rapidly and 
in all probability better than before. 
The master still knew the whole ga- 
mut of duties, but his hand touched 
lathe and mallet less frequently. Ne- 
vertheless, he remained a craftsman 
to the end of his days, and in this 
way he profited by his success and 
spread his own genius out to more 
and more people. 


No doubt there were not a great 
many shops of this type, but their ex- 
ample appears in the larger craftsman 
shops we have now, and the control- 
ling thought still remains: the master 
of the establishment must unite with- 
in himself the ability both to design 
and to produce. The difference ap- 
pears in his assistants. Among these 
we find specialists who have no am- 
bition to become craftsmen; and some 
who may be but laborers in the plant. 
And among these we also find arti- 
sans, skilled minds and hands, that 
will in the end replace those of the 
master and perpetuate the craft. 


Craftsmanship characterizes the plant 
as well as the individual. When that 
plant uses machinery which becomes 
too complicated for one person to ma- 
nage, or where there are too many 
machines for him to control, the plant 
becomes a factory, and we will find 
it used for quantity production. But 
until that point is reached and as long 
as the master still unites within him- 
self the ability both to design and to 
produce everything his establishment 
turns out, we have craftsmanship. The 
presence of steam, electricity or water 
motive power is no bar to craftsman- 

nor is the use of machines, 
as such. A hacksaw is a machine! A 
catapult in ancient Rome was an “‘en- 
gine’ of war. We have come a long 
way from the old conception, though 
without question there will always 
be craftsmen who work with their 
hands and with the simplest tools be- 
cause they like to—and can afford 
to, which may be more important in 
these crowded times. 


It would be well to remember that 
a craftsman is not a holy hermit of art, 
bound to wear a halo in the hereafter 
because he is a craftsman; nor is his 
work bound to be good because it was 
done by a craftsman. Craftsmanship 
improves, as do other things, by com- 
petition. 


Had the craftsman seen his oppor- 
tunity of working with and for the 
machine instead of fighting it, the 
manufacturer would have seen his va- 
lue as a designer. As the machine has 
grown in economic significance the 
craftsman has lost economic stature. 
His chance will come again; this one 
opportunity, at least, will knock twice. 








Unity 


Speech delivered by Holger Cahill, June 17, 1941, 
before the conference of the 
League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts 
at the University of New Hampshire, Durham. 


What I have to say this after- 
noon could be compressed into very 
few words. As a matter of fact, it 
can be contained in one word. That 
word is “unity”. Unity of the fine 
arts and the practical arts. A unifi- 
cation of the work of the artist, the 
craftsmen, and the designer. And a 
unification of the arts with the every- 
day life of the American people. 


I like to think of the handicrafts 
as art, as a phase of American cre- 
ative expression. It seems to me that 
one of our major mistakes in dealing 
with the arts is to divide them. To 
say, on this side we have the fine arts, 
and of course, they're very fine and 
far beyond the comprehension of the 
average man. And on this side we 
have the handicrafts, the practical 
arts, which are hardly worth notice 
unless they come from somewhere 
very far away, both in time and place. 


When one considers the crafts as 
art there comes to mind a master 
craftsman whose talents New Hamp- 
shire employed for many years. I re- 
fer to John Bellamy, the master carver 
of Portsmouth. Bellamy was a man 
who in his own person recapitulates 
the story of American craftsmanship. 
His work is definitely a part of the 
American craft tradition, and is also 
a part of the history of American art, 
of American creative expression. 


I would not hesitate to place John 
Bellamy in the topmost rank of Amer- 
ican decorative sculptors of the 19th 
century. Out of his workaday craft 
tradition, out of the stimulus of his 
New Hampshire environment, he cre- 
ated art of a high degree. He found 
in the daily waterfront life of Ports- 


mouth the inspiration and the ma- 
terials of art. Just as another great 
American, Mark Twain, working in 
another medium, used the everyday 
speech and the everyday incidents of 
small town life along the Mississippi 
to create the great art of Huckleberry 
Finn. 


John Bellamy symbolizes the unity 
of art and craftsmanship. He sym- 
bolizes, too, the things that have 
happened to American art and crafts- 
manship during the past hundred 
years. Although he was born in the 
19th century he was grounded in the 
earlier American tradition which was 
based on sound craftsmanship, tradi- 
tional use of tools and materials, and 
a fairly constant public taste and de- 
mand. But his working life was spent 
in a period in which the tradition of 
craftsmanship was all but lost; new 
tools, new materials, new tastes up- 
set all traditional ways; and public 
demand for the work of the artist and 
craftsman became extremely unstable. 


The 19th century left us many fine 
things. But it left us many problems 
in the field of the arts and the crafts. 
I think all of us would agree that the 
place of the crafts in modern life is 
a difficult one. I think many of us 
would agree that the problems of the 
artist and the craftsman are, funda- 
mentally, the same. But I'm afraid 
that some of us may feel that in a 
period of national emergency the 
problems of art and craftsmanship are 
not very important. But in this, as in 
some other things, we can learn from 
the example of Britain. News from 
London tells us that Britain is very 
much concerned about the arts. The 
British Royal Academy is holding its 





exhibition this year as usual. Some of 
the artists who are in uniform are be- 
ing given leave to take their works to 
the exhibit. The Tate Gallery, which 
is the modern part of the National 
Gallery, has been bombed, but the 
Tate is still buying the work of Brit- 
ish artists. 


And Britain has again put her art- 
ists and craftsmen to the task of re- 
cording the tragic and heroic events 
of war time. An exhibition of this work 
recently opened at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York City; an- 
other was shown at the National 
Gallery in Washington. Further than 
that, Britain has formed a committee 
for a people's art which has put into 
motion a program in which some 270,- 
000 persons participated in the space 
of a few weeks. And Britain is doing 
everything possible to keep the world 
supplied with well-designed articles 
for everyday use, the products of her 
craftsmen, designers, and manufac- 
turers. 


Heroic, you say. Yes. Most cer- 
tainly. But there is here something 
more than heroism. For Britain is de- 
fending something more than a local- 
ity. She is defending a way of life, 
a civilization. And in doing so, she is 
creating, through the arts and the 
handicraft in the people who carry her 
civilization, the deepest respect and 
love for it, the most profound unity, 
and a will not only to preserve their 
way of life, but to carry it forward, 
to perfect it. In this effort the arts and 
the crafts play a great role as they 
always have done in the past. Britain, 
extending her arts of the people in 
the very shock and agony of extreme 
battle, is not only heroic, not only 
magnificent, but is also possessed of 
the deepest human wisdom. 


As Dorothy Canfield Fisher has 
said: “We must learn how to live as 
well as how to fight.’” The arts teach 
us how to live. The arts are the great 
unifiers of life, the great recorders of 
the highest reaches of a civilization, 
the great designers, the bringers of 


unity and order into the environments 
which society creates. 


But to achieve these things through 
the arts and the handcrafts we must 
have community participation at the 
broadest level. Few nations have 
achieved enough in the way of this 
kind of community participation. That 
is one reason why it is important that 
people should get together as we are 
getting together now, to discuss the 
place of the crafts in modern life For 
our best examples of community shar- 
ing we must go back to the middle 
ages, or we must turn to societies 
such as those of the Pueblo Indians 
of our Southwest. In these coherent 
Indian societies, art and handcraft 
tradition is rooted firmly in com- 
munity experience, and is kept alive 
through participation by the whole 
people. They unify those peoples in 
an affirmation of their way of life 
which has made them endure for hun- 
dreds of years against the encroach- 
ments of hostile or indifferent civiliza- 
tions. And so it seems to me that as 
Britain is wise to emphasize her arts 
of the people at this time, so you, here 
in New Hampshire, are wise to con- 
sider the problems and the needs of 
the artist-craftsman in this serious 
hour. 


Some of you may have been a bit 
puzzled by my use of the words ‘‘art”’ 
and “crafts” interchangeably, as _ if 
they were synonymous. I want to say 
that I do so deliberately. It seems to 
me that at the creative level art and 
craftsmanship are, and must be, one. 
There should be no boundary line be- 
tween the fine arts and the practical 
art. It is clear that in all the great 
periods of the past the handcrafts and 
the fine arts have been closely inte- 
grated. This was true in the Middle 
Ages, in Michelangelo's Florence, and 
in Rembrandt's Holland. It seems to 
me that American art has suffered in 
the past hundred years because of its 
divorce from the handcrafts. During 
the great periods of the past, the 
craftsman and the artist were united 
in the same person. The same man 








designed the work and carried it out 
to completion. In any event the mas- 
ter craftsman was capable of doing 
this. All that pertained to craftsmen 
was presided over by the guilds. It is 
some such role as that played by the 
guilds, which will have to be taken by 
organizations like your New Hamp- 
shire League of Arts and Crafts, the 
Handcraft Cooperative League of 
America and others. 


Few of us realize what a great part 
the arts and crafts play in our daily 
living, in the homes, on the streets, in 
the shops, in buildings, in advertise- 
ments and the very clothing we wear. 
Every one of these things has been de- 
signed. Every one of them involves 
craftsmanship. Now we may have be- 
come so indifferent to the good art 
in our environment by the acquaint- 
anceship of every day that we never 
think of it as art. But that does not 
alter the fact that these things are 
art. For the visual arts have been 
man's guide in planning the entire en- 
vironment which human society has 
created. I think it may .be said that 
the visual arts are the most pervasive 
of all the art influences we have. 


It has often been said that we 
Americans, as a people, do not care 
greatly about the arts or crafts. The 
history of our recent past seems to 
bear out that statement. But that has 
not always been the case in our coun- 
try. It is certain that early American 
life was hospitable to the development 
of native arts and crafts. When we 
look at the beautiful old homes of 
New Englad, their furniture and fur- 
nishings, we are struck by the fact 
that the people who made them must 
have cared a great deal about art and 
craftsmanship in everyday affairs. All 
this convinces us that art and crafts- 
manship had definite relation to the 
every-day patterns of early American 
society. But when we look at the cities 
we have built since the great wave of 
industrialism began, the comparison 
with the earlier time becomes rather 
painful. 


The artisans and craftsmen who 


came to the colonies in the early days 
of the settlement, brought with them 
the immemorial tradition of the shop- 
trained manual worker. Under them 
the genuine tradition of American cre- 
ative art and American household art 
took their first steps. This develop- 
ment was part of the great American 
creative movement, which gave us 
the American Revolution, the Federal 
Union, and the foundations of our 
democracy. And just as American 
democracy has been a creative force, 
so we may say that American art 
and craftsmanship have been creative 
forces, foreshadowing contemporary 
world styles. 


Up to the beginning of the 19th 
century the arts and crafts were 
closely integrated with the basic 
everyday interests of American so- 
ciety, and our most coherent art tradi- 
tions were developed in that period. 
I do not think that we have weighed 
sufficiently the meaning of the change 
from a handcraft to a machine method 
of production, the most revolutionary 
change in the history of human so- 
ciety. 


Present day revolutions are small 
potatoes compared to the industrial 
revolutions, of which they are truly a 
part. The industrial revolution made 
possible the development of our coun- 
try on the physical side, but led to a 
one-sided development on the human 
side. Its effect upon the arts and the 
crafts was catastrophic. It divorced the 
artist and the craftsman from the 
usual vocations of the community, and 
in doing that it practically shut off the 
average man from the arts. 


In a society of artisans and crafts- 
men, all had an understanding of 
those elements of craftsmanship which 
are the fundamentals of art. In the 
great periods of the past these funda- 
mentals carry through the work of 
the humblest to the work of the great- 
est masters. The average man coul 
then find more readily the way to un- 
derstanding the work of these great 
masters. We have lost that guidance 
for the average man today, so he has 
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grown timid in his approach to the 
masterpieces of art and craftsmanship. 
He has to have them certified by ex- 
perts and dealers. No wonder art is 
spinach to the average man today. 


During the 19th century our peo- 
ple turned more and more to Europe, 
to renew our contact with the source 
of art and craftsmanship. During this 
period the fine arts and the practical 
arts were separated from each other, 
and they were separated from the 
everyday life around them. The art- 
ist and the craftsman had to walk 
aside from the paths of the life of the 
people. This has been bad for the art- 
ist and the craftsman. It has been very 
bad for society. Today we realize that 
we have lost the rich community life 
of the past. Something has gone out 
of our lives. Something has been lost. 
Is the progress that can be measured 
in terms of industrial development re- 
placing the values that we have lost? 
Are these things a satisfactory substi- 
tute for the integrated community life 
of early American days? 


I think we must answer that many 
new values have been brought into 
American life, and that many a vac- 
uum has been left. Certainly many 
empty places have been left in the 
arts. A gradual loss of the arts may 
not seem very important, but over a 
long period the impoverishment of life 
becomes apparent. It is like a loss of 
vitamins from the diet. Something of 
the joy of living goes out of life. Art 
is a vitalizing, civilizing force. It is a 
unifying force at the spiritual level, 
the very opposite of compulsion or 
regimentation. 


Can we again enrich our commun- 
ity life? Can we recapture the creative 
instinct which we have all but lost in 
a world of machines? And how shall 
we do it? Shall we follow the advice 
of some manufacturers who say that 
the machine will solve the whole busi- 
ness for us? Shall we follow those 
who tell us that all the problems of 
the craftsman will be solved, espe- 
cially in the rural districts, if he can 
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only capture the jaded imagination 
of the tourist trade? 


One thing is certain, we cannot let 
chance decide for us. So far as the 
arts and crafts are concerned we must 
have a hand in the making of our 
own history. As we make that history 
it will be pointed out that contem- 
porary craft developments have almost 
no relation to the traditional arts of 
the past; that most of them are not 
expressions of community life; that 
they have been stimulated by out- 
siders. Of course, that is perfectly 
true, even of Indian handcrafts. One 
of the reasons why so much of con- 
temporary craft sinks to the level of 
the tourist curio is that it has not be- 
come deeply imbedded in community 
life. But in spite of these bad features 
of the contemporary craft develop- 
ment—because of them even—the fos- 
tering of the crafts today is a very 
important thing. That is why the work 
of the New Hampshire League; 
the Handcraft Cooperative League of 
America, and of the Russell Sage 
Foundation is important. Important, 
yes, indispensable. You must never 
let anyone tell you that it isn't. 


One thing has become clear to us 
today, and that is that the machine 
and mass production will never oust 
the craftsman. This is true, of course, 
in the making of the unique article, 
but it is true also in mass production 
itself. There will always be room for 
skilled hands to direct the machine. 
William E. Knudson of the Office of 
Production Management points out 
that everything made by the machine 
has first to be made by hand. This 
is one of the reasons why we must 
insist on the inclusion of crafts in the 
industrial design schools. There are 
certainly not enough men trained as 
craftsmen to supply industry with the 
specialized workers it needs. The ma- 
chine as it exists today needs skilled 
hands to operate it and control it. 
It needs many more skilled hands if 
we are to control it creatively in the 
future. And as the craft skills are 
needed in mass production, so they 


are certainly needed by the industrial 
designers. Many industrial designers 
in this country think that they can 
work the whole thing out on paper 
and leave the rest. to the machine. 
Many of them are telling us that they 
have created the design of the fu- 
ture—all based on machine forms, of 
course, and to be carried out by mass 
production. 


I doubt whether we have the ma- 
chine design of the future, or whether 
even the machine design of the pres- 
ent has been created, even though we 
have accepted certain necessities of 
the machine. We project these ideas 
of today into an imagined future and 
call them the ‘design of the future.” 
Well, I don’t know. We are just be- 
ginning to create the first machine 
style that is not simply an imitated 
handicraft style. The contemporary 
style which so many people call the 
style of the future, is nothing more 
than a gathering together of all the 
ideas of somes A The future is a 
mighty big place. At least, we hope it 
is. No doubt the machine style will 


change, just as the handcraft style 
changed. And in this development the 


craftsman will have an _ important 
place, for several reasons. One is the 
fact that he works in materials, not 
simply on materials, as does the ma- 
chine. There is a value in working 
directly in materials with the hands, 
in having the hands participate in the 
thinking. There is too little thinking 
with the hands in machine design. 
There is need in our society today i 
things which are not made by the ma- 
chine only or even with the hands 
only, but also with minds and hearts. 
That is what makes the beauty of 
the lovely old towns of New England 
and the creative work of the Shakers. 


The United States Department of 
Commerce estimates that before the 
War imports of handcraft goods to 
this country reached approximately 
fifty million dollars annually. These 
sources, both European and Oriental, 
have now been closed to American 
distributors. The American craftsman 
should be able to corner this market. 
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I know that some will say that we will 
lose this market as soon as the world 
crisis is past, probably basing their 
predictions on our experience after 
World War I. In the present emerg- 
ency, however, we are in a much more 
favorable position. 


During the past twenty years a new 
generation of American craftsmen and 
designers have developed. Many new 
organizations of craftsmen and de- 
signers have been formed. With this 
sound development in the crafts and in 
machine design behind us we are ina 
much more favorable situation at this 
time. But before substantial markets 
can be developed for the American 
craftsman in this field a number of 
things are necessary. 


The artist and the craftsman must 
be brought together through a sound 
educational program. Every craftsman 
should be helped to become a designer. 
We must abolish the concept of ap- 
plied art, and emphasize that the 
craftsman is dealing with space — 
that he is a creator, not merely a man 
fiddling with the surface of things. 
We must help the craftsman free him- 
self from his fear of design, so that 
he will see that it is not something 
mysterious and foreign but something 
which he uses every day and which 
he can learn to use more boldly and 
freely. And we must help the crafts- 
man to realize that he is no less an 
artist because he keeps his design 
flexible to meet the demands of a 
market. The greatest artsists and 
craftsmen of the past have not been 
ashamed to temper their work to the 
changing whims of demand. One of 
the reasons our distributors went to 
Czecholsovak and Swedish and Nor- 
wegian craftsmen rather than our own, 
was that they could get them to 
change their designs, their colors, their 
techniques to meet the demand of a 
market that fluctuates according to the 
movements of popular taste. It was 
not simply that they could get the 
goods more cheaply. 

The craftsman should not be re 
luctant to accept design counsel from 
the stylist and the distributor. There 





is no particular point in clinging to the 
design of grandmother's day. We 
must bring the artist craftsman and 
the public together through the organ- 
ization of large scale educational and 
sales efforts like National Art Week 
last year; through the work of hand- 
craft groups; the organization of re- 
gional clearing houses for craft pro- 
ducers; and bringing craftsmen to- 
gether in cooperative distributor 
groups, such as Handcraft Coopera- 
tive League of America which is now 
operating America House in New 
York. We must get craftsmen to co- 
operate, not only in distributing their 
products, but also in buying their ma- 
terials. The main reason for the failure 
of many practising craftsmen is in the 
high prices which they must charge 
for their work. Now these high prices 
are not based so much on high wages 
paid to labor, as on excessively high 
material and distribution costs. These 
high costs are mainly due to the crafts- 
men’s failure to introduce cooperative 
methods in purchasing and distribu- 
tion. 


The craftsman today in his relation 
to his own market on the one hand, 
and machine production on the other, 
must have an experimental attitude. 
He needs to learn the use of new tools, 
new materials, new methods and wider 
sources of ideas in design, such 7s 
that provided by the W.P.A. Index 
of American Design. I would counsel 
our craftsmen and designers today to 
study with loving care this product 
of the Works Project Administration 
—the Index of American Design. 


One of the difficulties with the 
craftsman today, especially the rural 
craftsman, is that he is often produc- 
ing articles which have no definite re- 
lation to his own environment. He 
produces things which do not touch 
his daily life, hoping that they will 
have some sort of meaning for some- 
thing out there vaguely called “the 
market." The craftsman must have 
some identification with the work he 
creates. 


One of the reasons for the qualit: 
of early American crafts is that pro 
ducer and consumer were joined it 
one community pattern. We mus 
make the crafts a part of our com 
munity life, not only with relation tc 
the consumer, but the producer a: 
well. The things that the craftsmar 
does must have some meaning in his 
own life. We cannot expect the con- 
sumer to fight to possess things which 
the craftsman produces without love 
and without knowledge. One of the 
worst things about our civilization to- 
day is that it is cluttered up with so 
many unlovely things. We must look 
to the artist-craftsman for guidance 
in this situation. 


The complementary relation of com- 
munity participation and production 
for markets should be emphasized in 
our craft development. Both are need- 
ed. We must make it possible for a 
great race of artists and craftsmen to 
develop in our country. In working 
toward that goal we will discover that 
great audiences, great public support 
are a vitally necessary element in the 
situation. The artist and the crafts- 
man bring to the public the values of 
their special talent; the public brings 
the interests of the community. The 
one represents a movement from the 
professional arts and crafts to the 
community, the other represents a 
flow from the many avenues of com- 
munity activity toward the arts and 
crafts. 


Something of this reciprocal inter- 
play between the artist-craftsman and 
the community is already being 
brought about. President Roosevelt, 
in dedicating the National Gallery this 
spring called attention to this inter- 
esting fact. “The people of this coun- 
try know,” the President said, “that 
art is not a treasure in the past or an 
importation from another country, but 
part of the present life of all living 
creating peoples—all who make and 
build; and, most of all, the young and 
vigorous peoples who have made and 
built our present wide country.” 





